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meaningless way, and certain noises he constantly repeated.
When he did speak he generally used his meagre vocabulary
incorrectly. But it was not only that he was unable to make
himself intelligible: he had no wish to do so. More than that,
Dick's mother could at times clearly sense in the boy a strong
negative attitude which expressed itself in the fact that he often
did the very opposite of what was expected of him. For instance,
if she succeeded in getting him to say different wTords after her,
he often entirely altered them, though at other times he could
pronounce the same words perfectly. Again, sometimes he
would repeat the words correctly, but would go on repeating
them in an incessant, mechanical way until everyone round him
was sick and tired of them. Both these modes of behaviour are
different from that of a neurotic child. When the neurotic child
expresses opposition in the form of defiance and when he expresses
obedience (even accompanied by an excess of anxiety), he does so
with a certain understanding and some sort of reference to the
thing or person concerned. But Dick's opposition and obedience
lacked both affect and understanding. Then too, when he hurt
himself, he displayed very considerable insensibility to pain and
felt nothing of the desire, so universal with little children, to be
comforted and petted. His physical awkwardness, also, was
quite remarkable. He could not grip knives or scissors, but it
was noteworthy that he could handle quite normally the spoon
with which he ate.
The impression his first visit left on me was that his behaviour
was quite different from that which we observe in neurotic
children. He had let his nurse go without manifesting any
emotion, and had followed me into the room with complete in-
difference. There he ran to and fro in an aimless, purposeless
way, and several times he also ran round me, just as if I were a
piece of furniture, but he showed no interest in any of the objects
in the room. His movements as he ran to and fro seemed to be
without co-ordination. The expression of his eyes and face was
fixed, far-away and lacking in interest. Compare once more the
behaviour of children with severe neuroses. I have in mind
children who, without actually having an anxiety-attack, would
on their first visit to me withdraw shyly and stiffly into a corner or
sit motionless before the little table with toys on it or, without
playing, lift up one object or another, only to put it down again.
In all these modes of behaviour the great latent anxiety is unmis-
takable. The corner or the little table is a place of refuge from
me. But Dick's behaviour had no meaning or purpose, nor was
any affect or anxiety associated with it.
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